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Another dining-room has the walls delightfully paneled with repro 
Auctions of a "Game of Football " and a "Cricket Match between Eng- 
land and Australia," by Overend; "La Reconciliation," by Bayard, and 
other attractive subjects produced in the softest and most transparent 
of color effects. The walls of the apartments are decorated in a mono- 
chrome of old ivory effects, the ceilings being in the Rennaissance style 
with allegorical figures, representing different sports in the corner 
medallions. 

The "Arena" is one of the most fashionable and most successfully 
conducted cafes of the metropolis, the general painting of the building 
having been executed by Mr. William Linde. 





Visiting Mr. Sammann's studio at 44 West 
Thirtieth Street, we found him busily engaged 
in putting the finishing touches to some 
immense tapestry panels containing Watteau 
subjects. One of these contains the figures of 
• two amateur nxusicans, a handsome youth and 
lady, which are delineated with poetic grace, 
and all the delightful accessories of recherche 
humanity in the eighteenth century. It seeniB 
a gift of the gods to be able to create with a few 
liquid stains scenes so exquisitely captivating. 

Associated with Mr. Sammann are several 
accomplished artists of European fame, 
amongst whom is Mr. Arthur Thomas, who 
studied art in the Academy of Fine Arts in 
Dresden. His specialty is stained- glass work, 
although he is an artist of the highest ability. 
He received a silver medal for a design for 
stained glass windows in rich Gothic style, and 
his windows in the Church of the Holy Ghost 
at Dresden have been universally admired. He 
has also decorated many churches with oil paintings and painted 
tapestry in Germany, and, associated with Mr. Sammann, has been 
concerned in the production of the decorative work of that gentlemen 
as already referred to. 

On an easel in the studio stands an original subject in oils, a design 
in competition for the decoration of the criminal court in the new Court 
House, in Franklin and Centre streets, the joint production of Mr. Sam- 
mann and Mr. Thomas. We reproduce this beautiful design, as an 
example of our artist's ability in handling decorative themes. The 
middle panel contains a representation of the Goddess of Justice, 
seated between two massive pillars, with the American shield above her 
head. She holds in her hand the traditional attributes of Justice, a 
sword and scales. A flight of stairs ascends to her throne, and these, as 
well as the general aspect of the architecture, suggest the dignity of the 
goddess. The lion at her feet is a symbol of power, and the old man, 
pondering over the written laws of the past, typifies wisdom. 

The left panel portrays that portion of human society which has 
been oppressed and enslaved by the coarser and despotic elements. 
Here are seen helpless women and children, an old man on crutches and 
in chains, all of whom joyfully behold the coming of Justice, who is 
represented as an angel bearing the lily of purity, to obtain that which 
is rightfully due them. 

The right panel represents, by means of a thief with a stolen bag of 
money, a murderer and his victim, despairing women, etc., those who 




are punished by outraged Justice, here represented as Lucifer. The 
caves in both panels are equally the dwellings of darkness and gloom, 
representing on the left the dungeon of the martyr and on the right the 
fit abode of the criminal outcasts of society. And there is a deeper alle- 
gory still in portraying the fact that the same Justice that appears to 
the criminal as an avenging fiend appears to the weak, who have been 
wronged, as an angel of mercy. 

Mr. Sammann not only executes tapestry paintings but also mural 
decorative paintings for churches, theatres, and all kinds of public and 
private buildings. ' 

WALL=PAPERS AND STENCILLING IN ENGLAND. II. 

By T. R. Spence. 

HE blocks which are to be used for the 
hand printing of wall papers, have the 
design first traced upon the block, and 
the portions which are not to be printed 
are cut away, leaving the design, as 
originally traced, in relief, and this relief 
surface, of course, takes the color from 
the color blanket, and that, with lever 
pressure, transfers itself to the paper. 
Occasionally, however, where the lines 
in the drawing are very fine, it is necessary to 
.'■ • ■ ',. *-'" use metal slips, as the wood would be liable, to 
warp. The block is previously dipped in a blanket lined trough con- 
taining the color. 

In hand block-printing, the paper is drawn across a long table and 
the block accurately placed thereon, being regulated at each corner with 
gauge pins, to ensure accuracy at each length of printing. Then pres- 
sure, through an upright lever, is applied, and the impression made. 

Blending is obtained by coating the 
blanket with a number of tints. An oblong 
trough, containing a number of varying colors, 
stands near the printer, and the attendant, 
with a long brush, dips it into the trough and 
then brushes it over the blanket. Sometimes 
the blanket is merely dabbed over with several 
patches of color. The color is then transferred 
to the block, as previously described, the result 
giving blended and varying tints to different 
details of the design. 

When the paper comes from the manufac- 
turers it is of one uniform white tint, and re- 
quires the application of color grounds. The 
paper is carried through a machine on an end- 
less roller over a large cylinder, above which 
are fixed a succession of brushes, which are 
of different degrees of coarseness or. fineness, 
as may be desired to give varying textures. 
The paper comes in contact with an endless 
color-soaked blanket, which supplies the color. 
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After passing the brushes, it travels over smaller rollers into the drying 
room, the length of its journey being regulated to complete its drying. 
Flock paper-hangings are printed in the details of the design in 
size. The flock— which is composed of the cuttings of woolen cloth, 
cut up in a mill to the necessary degree of fineness and dyed — is then 




Wall Paper Design based on the Fuchsia. By Arthur Silver. 

sprinkled over the paper adhering to the part charged with size. To get 
a higher surface, the sizing and sprinkling is repeated. 

Gold is applied in much the same manner, the metal dust being 
sprinkled on to the paper, and adhering to the forms previously printed 
in size. Gold leaf is sometimes used, and afterward drawn through a 
machine for burnishing. 

Ordinary embossed papers are drawn .through a machine into 
which is fixed a cylinder of brass, on which is ut the necessary raised 
design. Other methods are used, the paper being piepareed with gum 
size, parts are gilded, and then the paper is stamped with heated metal 
dies. 

Embossed flock is the result of embossing on the top of ordinary 
flat flock. 

The glittering grounds so much in vogue are produced by dusting 
on talc before the ground is perfectly dry, the gum contained in the 
color forming a size to which the talc adheres. These grounds, if used 
sparingly, give brilliant results. Fine effects are produced by printing 
in transparent colors on these grounds. 

The most sumptuous wall papers are those in imitation of embossed 
leather. The best of these have all the artistic qualities of tbe latter 
material, the only difference being that the leather will wear longer, 
but in the paper there is nothing to complain of on this score. The pro- 
duction of these is an expensive process. If cost debars us from using 
the material in large quantities, it can be used for friezes, say above a 
high oak dado, or in squares or panels. The first process in manufact- 
uring these is to have the design embossed on a copper sheet by a man 
possessed of the best artistic feeling obtainable ; every valuable line and 
form of modelling by the artist will be afterwards faithfully reproduced 
in the paper. From these embossed copper sheets an electrotype is 
taken, which forms the matrix into which the paper is pressed when in 
a moist state. Such a method results in far superior quality to impres- 
sions from roller plates. The surface is gilded with gold leaf or Dutch 
metal, and afterwards entirely painted by hand. These English-made 
papers are much more permanent than Japanese leather paper, and I am 
sure equal them in artistic qualities. Another treatment of these is to 
print with lacquers on a gold ground, obtaining the beauty of transpar 
ent tones of color. 

There are many other forms of wall covering made of paper, such 
as Japanese leather papers, lincrusta, anaglypta, Tynecastle tapestry, 
etc., which I refrain from describing, as they would require an article 
devoted to each of them entirely. 

In addition to printed paper decorations, there is another and older 



method called stencilling, capable of many varied and delightful 
results. By cutting out in paper, zinc or brass plates, ornamental 
forms, and laying them on a flat surface, rubbing through with short, 
stumpy brushes charged with color— thus transferring the design to the 
object on which it is laid— any number of tints may be used, each 
requiring a separate stencil-plate through which are cut the forms of 
each detail of each color. There are two general methods of stencilling — 
the first, which gives the actual design in the color applied ; and the 
other, where the stencil is cut to form a background, so that the forms 
of the design are expressed by the original color of the ground. The 
latter, in cases where practicable, gives the purest and most brilliant 
result. I am not able to say whether the ancient Egyptians and Greeks 
used this method for the numerous repetitions of their conventional 
designs of the lotus and acanthus. Were we using such ornament now, 
this method would form the first stage, if they were afterwards worked 
on by hand. However, the historical aspect of the subject is not, in 
the present instance, of importance. There is little doubt stencilling 
was largely used in the Middle Ages. In various parts of Italy and 
France I have seen the roofs of churches and the ceilings of palaces cov- 
ered with charming examples of pure stencilling. It was very much 
in vogue during the last century and the beginning of this. In Indian 
temples it has been largely used. 

During the last century there were several guilds of stencillers, as 
it was an important form of industry. The Japanese have used 
it for the decoration of various materials, many of their silks and 
other dress materials being covered with ornaments executed in this 
manner. Their skill in cutting the most delicate lines and forms has 
enabled them to execute the most wonderful and complicated schemes 
of color decoration on almost any substance. They cut the patterns in 
paper made of mulberry fibre, four or five at a time, with a long thin 
knife and delicate punches. When finished, one sheet is covered with 
some adhesive material. On this is placed a number of threads of silk, 
which form ties to hold the whole design together. This process com- 
pleted, another cut sheet is placed over the threads and underlying sten- 
cils, and the whole pressed accurately together. I believe in many 
cases human hair is used instead of silk. 
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All the same effects as are 
found in wall-papers may be 
achieved by stencilling. 
From the examples shown 
here of stencilling applied to 
wall-papers by an advanced 
modern method, we find 
qualities much beyond what 
is usually accepted as sten- 
cilling. The process is not 
to be described any more 
than that of painting a fine 
water-color, in which the 
artist uses numberless meth- 
ods of his own to arrive at 
the expression of his idea. 
You may stencil bright or- 
nament on a dead ground, 
or vice versa. The forms 
may be raised with repeated 
applications of color, or sten- 
cilling may be executed on 
any specially prepared un- 
even textured ground. It 
may be and is used largely 
for stencilling in the general 
color of any ornament on 
which you propose to relieve 
by shading or tinting, and is 
a very simple and direct 
method for accurate setting 
out, as it were, elaborate 
arrangements of ornaments 
for such subsequent finish. 
In the decoration in orna- 
mental forms of large inte- 
riors it forms the basis of all 
detail. 

In cutting stencil plates, 
ties are necessary, in every 
detail, to hold the plates to- 
gether. These, if judiciously 
distributed, form a great 
additional element to the 
beauty of the design, giving 
a fillip of light over the dec- 
orated surface. A practice 
to be condemned is what is 
termed the mending of ties. 
This method takes all the 
life out of the work. 

In conjunction with wall- 
papers, stencilling has many 
uses, such as the filling of 
forms where the set pattern 
of the paper will not apply, 
and is very effective in filling 
in special forms, such as the 
spandrils of arches, recesses, 
friezes, oddly enclosed and 
moulded spaces. Given such 
unusual shapes, opportuni- 
ties occur for giving your 
whole scheme of decoration 
a fillip, additional interest 
and unity. 

In the wall-paper produ- 
ced by many manufacturers 
we have, at a moderate cost, 
a means of using a very ex- 
tended scale of the finest or- 
namental forms clothed in 
garments of an almost in- 
finite number of color grad- 
ations, whether the schemes 
in detail are strong, broad or 
deilcate. Those who possess 
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any innate sense of good 
— i color, and a perception of 
| the conditions of lighting 
1 and forms of rooms, may, in 
i their homes, have their love 
| of harmonies gratified. 

Now that our education in 
I decoration (as exemplified 
1 in wall papers) has been so 
| much advanced during this 
| last twenty years, instead of 
using narrow strips or bor- 
ders about three inches wide, 
we crown our wall spaces 
with a frieze from twelve 
inches to twenty-four inches 
wide, thus having a fairly 
liberal decorative area. 
Such dimensions, I think, 
might be increased with ad- 
vantage to thirty-six inches, 
or even forty inches. The 
frieze is now generally 
divided from the wall filling 
below by a moulded picture 
rail two and a half inches 
deep, making a pleasant and 
decided separation between 
the two. 

These mouldings have a 
groove on the upper edge, 
into which small brass hooks 
are placed on which to hang 
pictures. It is both a useful 
and ornamental treatment, 
and obviates the use of brass 
rods, which are difficult to 
fix and soon tarnish. 

I advocate the use of a 
deep thirty inch frieze for 
various reasons. In the first 
place, its generous area cuts 
to some degree the fetters of 
the designer. Here he may 
do his best, and when it is 
fixed we get the true and 
undisturbed value of his 
imagination. All the pic- 
tures being below his scheme 
of decoration, the moulding 
and frieze defeats that com- 
mon practice of hanging 
pictures near the ceiling, and 
of building them up in pyra- 
mids on the wall under the 
vain delusion that they 
"match." 

We quite forget that the 
treasures we hang on our 
walls are there for the 
delight of examination, and 
consequent relation of what 
evercharm they may possess 
in themselves. By means of 
the picture rail and deep 
frieze we get nearly all our 
pictures on the line. This is 
the haven in which the 
artists who produce them 
vaould have them rest. The 
best position for all land- 
scapes should be where their 
horizons are level with the 
eye. So, also, figures should 
have their eyes level with 
the spectator, if possible. 
(To be continued.) 



